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in London during the summer and autumn of 1856. The
former did not quite come up to the expectations raised in
Hunt's mind by the nobility of his poems. He describes
him as " about five feet six in height, robust and hearty in
his tone of interest in all questions discussed." Mrs.
Browning he speaks of as small, fragile and betraying a
certain " nervous anxiety in her eager manner." A poem
by the precocious but sadly spoilt child, Penini, then in his
eighth year, was produced, and Hunt was astonished at its
precocity.

Somewhat earlier than this he had been introduced to
G. F. Watts, and had received a cordial invitation to his studio
at Little Holland House. " It was a delight/' Hunt writes,
" to see a painter of the day with such dream-like oppor-
tunities and powers of exercising his genius. It was more
than a happy combination, for one may safely assert that
nowhere else in England would it have been possible to enter
a house with such a singular variety of beautiful persons
inhabiting it."

In spite of his increasing fame and the welcome given him
by the leading men of his day, the summer of 1856 was
marked as a sad one on account of the death of his father,
who, borne down by prolonged legal difficulties, now
succumbed to inflammation of the lungs whilst seeking
refreshment in a holiday at Folkestone. Hunt was sum-
moned to the bedside of the dying man, and had the con-
solation of learning that his father was completely satisfied
that his adoption of the profession of a painter had justified
itself. " I had hoped to see you with a substantial fortune
before you in the city," said the old man, " but you have
proved your passion for art to be so strong that you work even
against unforeseen difficulties ; this shows it is your natural
occupation." He then went on to say that his other